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guarded from interference by small groups of outsiders,
which does not necessarily mean undue disregard of various
minority interests. The opinions of the experts, however, are
strongly divided. There are a good many lawyers in this
country who think that a corporation should be created at the
place of its principal activity and not be entitled to seek out a
law thought more favorable with regard to powers, liabilities,
audits, or publicity. Also, in states having modern corporation
laws, such as Michigan, the opinion prevails that foreign
incorporation for domestic enterprises should be sought only
if special reasons make it advisable, such as exceptional needs
not satisfied by certain provisions on preferred stock. Con-
siderations of taxation seem no longer to exercise a controlling
influence on the choice of the charter state. As mentioned
above, the tendency is even stronger to recognize a rival
claim of the state of the actual management to control all
intangibles and revenues.122 The traditional principle, thus,
is weakened, and its competition with other ideas promotes
confusion.
No such doubts exist with regard to the competition of
Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Monaco, and Panama in offering
lowest bids for holding companies. They, indeed, provoke
the thought of "corporation Renos."
(b)  Second, the Continental principle makes it very diffi-
cult to transfer a corporation as an existing legal person to
another country. Since this weakness can easily be remedied
by legislation, the point is insufficient for a decisive criticism.
It is entirely impossible, on the other hand, to change the
personal law of a company incorporated in England or in the
United States.
(c)  Third, the principle of incorporation causes puzzling
problems in the case where an association is incorporating in
several states. The original doctrine concerning the effect of
122 Supra Chapter ig p. 29.